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any longer the exclusiveness implied in the possession of a 
single ring by one member of a family ; and, certainly, as be 
loTed you all with the same affection, it could not gratify him 
to appear the oppressor of two by favouring one in particular. 
Let each of you therefore feel honoured by this all-embracing 
generosity of your parent ; let each of you endeavour to out- 
shine his brothers in the cultivation of evei'y virtue which the 
ring is presumed to confer — assisting the mysterious influ- 
ence supposed to reside in it by habits of gentleness, benevo- 
lence, and mutual tolerance, and by resignation in all things 
to the will of God ; and if the virtues of the ring- continue to 
manifest themselves in your children, and your children's chil- 
dren, and their descendants to the hundredth generation, then, 
after the lapse of thousands of years, appear again and for 
the last time before this judgment seat ! A Greater than 
I will then occupy it, and He will decide this controversy for 
ever.' So spake the upright judge, and broke up the court. 
Your highness now, I trust, thoroughly comprehends my rea- 
son for not answering your question in a direct manner ?" 

" Is that the end of thy story ?" asked Sal-ad-Deen. 

" If it please your highness," said the Jew, who had by 
this time arisen, and was gradually, though respectfully, 
proceeding to accomplish his retreat. 

" By my beard," said the .sultan, after a considerable pause, 
" it is an ingenious apologue that of thine, and there may be 
somet'ning in it too ; but still it does not persuade me that 
thou art excusable in thy pertinacious rejection of Islamism. 
I own I tremble for thee after all. Go thy ^Yays, however. 
for the present, with this purse of tomauns, by way of pre- 
mium for thy mother-wit ; but I shall shortly send for thee 
again ; and as I do not much fancy remaining in any man's 
debt, thou shalt then, as a wholesome counterpoise to thy so- 
phistry, obtain from me in reply either a parable of ray own, 
or one from the Koran, upon which I will argue -ivith thee to 
thy signal confusion I" M 



ANFXDOTES OF MACKLIN, 

THE IRISH C03IEDIAN-. 

Mackus was exceedingly quick at a reply, especially in a 
dispute. One day Doctor Johnson was contending some 
dramatical question, and quoted a passage from a Greek poet 
in support of his opinion. " I don't understand Greek though. 
Doctor," said Macklin. " Sir," said Johnson, pompously, 
" a man who undertakes to argue, should understand ail lan- 
guages." " Oh, very well," returned Macklin ; " how will 
you answer this argument ?" and immediately treated him to 
a long quotation in Irish. 

One night, sitting at the back of the front boxes mth a 
gentleman of his acquaintance, one of the underbred box-lobby 
loungers of the day stood up immediately before him, and 
being rather large in person, covered the sight of the stage 
from hira. Every body expected that Macklin would have 
knocked tiie follow down notwithstanding his size, but be 
managed the matter in another temper. Patting hira gently 
on the shoulder with his cane, he requested of him ivith much 
apparent politeness, " that when he saw or heard any thing 
very entertaining on the stage, he would be pleased to turn 
round and let him and the gentleman beside him know of it ; 
'* for you see, my dear sir," added the veteran, " that at pre- 
sent we must totally depend upon j'ou as a telegraph." This 
had the desired effect, and the lounger walked oft". 

Talking of the caution necessary to be used in conversation 
amongst a mixed company, Macklin observed, " Sir, I have 
experienced to my cost that a man in any situation of life 
should never be ofl' his guard. It is the fault of the Irish that 
they are too ready to ' commit ' themselves, l^ov/, this never 
happens with the Scotch : — a Scotchman is always on the 
look-out ; he never lives a moment extempore, and that is one 
great reason why he is so successful in life as we see." 

Macklin was very intimate with Frank Hayman (at that 
time one of our best historical painters), and happening to 
call on him one morning soon after the death of the painter's 
wife, with whom he (Frank) had lived but on indifferent 
terms, he found him wrangling with the undertaker about his 
high charge for the funeral expenses. Macklin listened to the 
altercation for some time ; at last, going up to Hayman — 
" Come, come, Frank," said he, " this bill is to be sure a little 
extravagant, but you should pay it, if it were only on accoimt 
of the respect you owe your wife's memory ; for I am sure," 
he added with the greatest gravity, " she would have psud 



twice as much for your burial with the greatest gladness, if 
she had had the opportunity." 

A notorious egotist one day in a large company, indirectly 
praising himself for a number of good qualities which it was 
well known he did not possess, asked Macklin the reason why 
he should have the singular propensity of interfering in the 
concerns of others for their benefit, when he so often met with 
unsuitable returns. " I could tell you, sir," said Macklin. 
" Ah ! well do, then, my good fellow ; you are a man of some 
observation ; and — I — a — should be glad of your — a — defini- 
tion." " Why, then, sir," replied Macklin, "the cause is jjh- 
pHdence^nothing but stark staring impudence .'" 

A gentleman at a public dinner asking him, rather incon- 
siderately, whether he remembered Mrs Barry the celebrated 
Irish actress, who died aboiit the latter end of Queen Anne's 
reign, he stared him in the face with considerable ferocity, and 
bawled out, " No, sir, nor Harry the Eighth neither 1" 

An Irish dignitary of the church, not remarkable for his ve- 
racity, complaining that a tradesman of his parish had called 
him a liar, Macklin asked what reply he had made him. " I 
told him," said the bishop, " that a lie was among those things 
that I dared not commit." " And why, doctor," returned 
Macklin, with an indescribable sort of comic frown, " why did 
you give the rascal so erroneous a notion of your courage ?" 

One of the band of the Covent-Garden theatre, who played 
the French horn, was telling some anecdotes of Garrick's cu- 
riosity, and withal praising the great actor incessantly. Mack- 
lin, who heard him from the lower end of the table, and who 
alwaj's fired up like lighted straw at the praises of Garrick, 
exclaimed aloud, " I believe, sir, you are a trumpeter." "Well," 
said the band-man, " and what if I am ?" " Nothing more, 
sir," vociferated Macklin, "than this, that, being a trumpeter, 
you are by profession a dealer in puffs .'" 



BAD AIB AND GOOD AIR. 

In a former number we directed attention to the many re- 
markable properties of the air we breathe, and pointed out 
how dependent we are for comfort and even existence on the 
maintenance of the air in a state fit for respiration. The dif- 
ference between good air and bad air can be easily collected 
from that article ; but as the peculiar conditions of the air 
which are capable of affecting health deserve very careful coa- 
sideration, we are tempted to resume the subject. 

The even balance which, as was explained, is struck be- 
tween the two sorts of breathing, that of the animal which 
gives out car'oonic acid, and that of the vegetable which takes 
it in, is capable of maintaining the air upon the large scale 
always in the proper state. But in order that the people may 
be benefited by this wise arrangement, it is necessary that 
they should be living abroad in the open air and in the fields : 
that a man, in proportion as he destroys the oxygen of the air, 
should have ai"ound him plants to give out an equal quantity 
in its place; that, in fact, mankind, in order to avail themselves 
of the providential .security for bre.ithing permanently good 
air, should live out of doors, engaged, at least principally, in 
agricultural employments, as was the condition of society in 
the early ages, and in some portions of the globe to a certain 
extent is so still. 

But in countries like ours, where vast numbers of families 
are collected in cities, with narrow streets and lanes ; where 
an open place like Stephen's Green or Merrion Square is 
anxiously sought after, and disproportionate rents paid for the 
houses which are around it, this immediate restoration of the 
injury done to the air by breathing, and the burning of lights 
and fuel, cannot occur. The air is vitiated permanently, and 
those resident in towns require for their health's sake to un- 
derstand how the evil may be rendered as small as possible. 
Even in a town, the total quantity of air is so great, that if it 
all come into play, it can be but slightly injured. But such is 
often not the case. How often, -when tiiere is a fine healthful 
breeze outside the town, do we find, on entering a narrow 
street, the mass of air perfectly motionless, and all the mis- 
chievous vapours which are produced, collecting until thoy 
become almost irrespirable. This is a great source of disease 
in towns ; and to prevent or remedy it, requires but frequent 
change of the air which a room or a street contains : it re- 
quires but ventilation. 

It is by means of a fireplace that a room is generally ven- 
tilated. The air which has served for the burning of the fuel 
is thereby made very hot, and hot air, be'mg much lighter 
than cold air, rises up the chimney, generally mixed with 



